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THE quarrels between insurance companies and the bick- 
erings between agents are not matters in which the public 
take a great amount of interest. Asa rule, when paraded 
under the nostrils of the public, they excite disgust as to 
the parties engaged, and distrust of the whole business of 
insurance. But there are some men so aggressive in their 
natures that they feel it to be their duty to hit a head 
whenever they see it, and assume that the only way to 
build themselves up is to drag someone else down. The 
abuse of one company by another is not so frequent as 
formerly, but occasionally agents will break out into local 
wrangles that involve more than local interests, and thus 
precipitate hostilities between the companies they repre- 
sent. Manager Rawlings of the Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has recently had an experience of 
this kind, which led him to issue a circular to agents 
wherein he requests them in future to abstain from all con- 
troversy with competing agents, and if they are attacked, 
to refer the matter to the home office. He says: 

If one-half the time expended by certain agents in maligning their con- 
freres were devoted to advancing the cause and extending the benefits of 
accident insurance, for which there is such almost unlimited scope, it 
would, I think, prove not only much more successful for themselves, but 
considerably more acceptable to their employers. 

All of which is good and sensible. To disparage a com- 
petitor in the same line of business is to at once throw 
yourself open to suspicion, criticism and distrust. If an 
agent generally would give every company a good word 
according to its merits, he would do more to ingratiate 
himself with his clients than he can by all the abuse he can 
possibly heap upon them. Sell your own goods on their 
merits, and do not seek to discredit your company by dis- 
crediting others similarly organized and doing the same 
kind of business. 





IN the current issue of the little publication called The 
Prudential, it is shown that in October the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America paid 509 claims to individ- 
uals of the industrial classes, who patronize this form of 
insurance almost exclusively. During the past ten years, 
industrial insurance has grown to be an important feature 
in the insurance business, and the needs of the poorer 
classes of the people for necessary assistance in times of 
pressing emergency have been faithfully met by the 
companies that have adopted this form of insurance. The 
development of the system has progressed steadily, and 





the number and aggregate amount of benefits paid have 
increased from month to month. The company referred 
to at the beginning of this paragraph publishes a long 
list each month of claims paid in the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia and numerous neighbor- 
ing cities and villages in which the business is carried on, 
and each benefit paid serves to advertise the beneficence 
of the company’s operations and induces other persons to 
apply for insurance. There was paid an average of $73 on 
each death in the month of October, and the extent of 
real benefit to the working classes afforded by these pay- 
ments is incalculable. The largest amount paid to any 
claimant was $500 and the smallest amount was $5; the 
largest weekly premium was thirty cents and the smallest 
was three cents. By the expenditure of a few cents regu- 
larly fora number of weeks, a large number of persons earn- 
ing a scanty living and not able to lay aside any pro- 
vision to resort to in time of trouble, are enabled to 
secure, by the prudential or industrial plan, a convenient 
legacy when the greatest calamity befalls the family of 
limited circumstances. By the payment of a few cents to 
an industrial insurance company, the wolf has been kept 
from the door of many a poor family in America in the 
past decade. 





THE morning papers of Tuesday contained a sensational 
statement about the New York Tariff Association and its 
proposition to raise rates. This paragraph was evidently 
inspired by someone with an imaginative turn of mind, 
who was anxious to print something sensational. As a 
matter of fact, there is nothing new in the fire underwrit- 
ing situation. That may be briefly described to be as fol- 
lows: Early last summer a meeting of fire underwriters was 
called in this city to consider the question of fixing uni- 
form rates of commission to agents and brokers. The 
meeting was almost unanimous in the desire to fix the 
rate of commission at fifteen per cent flat, or ten per cent 
flat and twelve and a-half per cent contingent on profits. 
A committee was appointed to put this idea into shape in 
the form of an agreement between companies, to be signed 
by the managers of not less than 120 companies before it 
should go into effect. The committee prepared a form of 
agreement, which was accepted, and the work of obtaining 
signatures was proceeded with. Several companies doing 
a large business, which it was desirable to have included in 
this compact, declined to sign the agreement unless certain 
other companies would join the New York Tariff Associa- 
tion, and aid in the work of reforming practices in this city. 
It is conceded that most of the abuses in fire underwriting 
have their origin in New York, and until these are reformed, 
it is contended that it is useless to overcome the abuses 
in localities of lesser importance. The companies refusing 
to sign the compact have steadfastly maintained this posi- 
tion, and, as a consequence, the compact relative to com- 
missions has not been enforced. It is perfectly feasible to 
obtain the requisite 120 signatures to this compact, but 
until the objecting companies conclude to sign, others will 
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continue to refuse to be bound by it. Strenuous efforts 
are making to carry these two points to a culmination ; 
namely, bringing into the New York Tariff Association the 
companies that are not now members, and obtaining the 
signatures to the compact of those companies that have 
not yet signed. There is hope that both of these points 
will be gained at no distant day. 





THE last report of the defunct New Jersey Mutual Life, 
whose note policyholders have been recently assessed to 
pay the debts of the company, shows that at the end of 
the year 1880 the assets aggregated $375,634, and the 
liabilities exceeded this amount by $830,120. Secretary 
of State Kelsey writes us regarding the company as 
follows : 

This department has no control or supervision of ‘the affairs of the 
New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company, now in the hands of a 
receiver, Hon. Robert F. Stockton, appointed by the Court of Chancery 
of this State. All the information I have relative to the affairs of the 
company is contained in my life reports from 1877 to 1881, inclusive. 
No report having been made to me by the receiver since July, 1881, I am 
without information as to the present status of the affairs of that company. 

The assessment levied on the premium notes of the 
policyholders of the NewJersey Mutual, years after the com- 
pany had gone into insolvency, points a moral. Persons 
needing life insurance, if willing to get the best protection, 
cannot do better than to pay a cash level premium on the 
basis of a definite contract. By this action, if the proper 
company be chosen, positive insurance is thereby pur- 
chased, and there is no possibility of the insured incurring 
any unlooked-for liability in the future. The old maxim 
that the best is the cheapest applies as aptly to life insur- 
ance as to any other purchasable article, and no man can 
afford to be niggardly in paying a life insurance premium. 
The rate of mortality determines a fixed value for life 
insurance, and when the insured, with a view to be 
economical, makes a contract on the note or assessment 
plan, he should understand at the time of doing so that at 
some future date, if he lives, he will be called upon to 
make up the difference, and perhaps more, between the 
low premium that he. pays and the “tariff rate,” as 
scientifically established by regular life companies of 
repute. What we say is as true as the fact that carefully 
prepared mortality tables do not lie. 





THE owners of New Hampshire property are still on 
the anxious seat regarding their insurance, few of them 
being able to obtain the amount required. It is reported 
that ex-Governor Cheney of Manchester, chairman of a 
citizens committee appointed to make some arrangement 
by which the insurance companies would resume business 
in that State, is sanguine of being able to secure pledges 
from a majority of the members of the legislature, whereby 
they agree to vote for the repeal of the valued policy law 
if the Governor will call an extra session of that body. In 








case the committee succeeds in obtaining such pledges, 
the Governor would, undoubtedly, reconvene the legisla. 
ture. The matter is one in which the insurance companies 
have ceased to take much interest; the oppressive act js 
now being felt in its full force by propertyowners and the 
large number of agents who were deprived of their Means 
of livelihood when the companies withdrew from the State. 
If a remedy is to be found for the present distressful con. 
dition, it lies with the citizens of New Hampshire to find 
it. So long as the valued policy law remains in force, the 
companies will refuse to do business under it ; if property- 
owners are to have the benefit of insurance indemnity, 
they must secure the repeal of the law. The companies 
did all they could legitimately to prevent the passage of 
the law, but in vain. Now they have taken their stand and 
will abide by it. Unless an extra session of the legisla. 
ture is called, there can be no relief for propertyowners 
until June, 1887, when the next regular session will begin. 
The matter rests entirely with the citizens of New Hamp. 
shire, and unless they succeed in getting an extra session, 
they must bear the burden that has been placed upon 
them without meeting with their protest. They could 
have prevented the passage of the valued policy bill had 
they felt so inclined, and were duly warned of the con- 
sequences should it become a law. They made no sign 
then, and now suffer for their lack of interest. 





THERE seems to be a determination on the part of some 
of the Iowa newspapers to drag the subject of insurance 
into their political wrangles and to make an issue between 
the companies of that State and those of other States 
doing business in lowa. Ex-Auditor Brown, who was so 
summarily removed by Governor Shearman, is still a bone 
of contention, and, among other things asserted of him, is 
a charge that in making his famous examinations of State 
companies, through his agent Vail of unpleasant memory, 
he was instigated by the foreign companies, which were 
jealous of the amount of business controlled by the home 
companies. In a lengthy editorial article headed, “The 
Outsiders’ Raid on Iowa,” The Iowa State Register 
makes this absurd statement : 

The lowa insurance companies, which gained steadily in public favor 
until they did nearly sixty per cent of the fire business in Iowa, years ago 
incurred thereby the deadly enmity of the foreign companies, and the 
latter conspired to destroy them. They raised the cry of unsoundness, 
and inspired the robber-like examinations of them, and provided the 
pirate Vail, who did their work according to their notions, and gained a 
prize money of nearly a $100 a day to himself in doing it. 

A more ridiculous statement than this cannot be found 
anywhere outside the columns of The Register. In the 
first place, any combination among insurance companies 
for such a purpose would be utterly impossible, for they 
will not combine for their own protection, much less for 
aggressive action. In the second place, the Iowa business 
of these foreign companies is all in the hands of residents 
of that State, and many of these agents are also represent- 
atives of the Iowa companies. They are not likely to do 
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anything inimical to the interests of their fellow-citizens, 
and they certainly would not be sustained by the company 
managers if they should undertake it. The insurance 
business is conducted on business principles, and managers 
are especially anxious to keep it free from all political 
entanglements and to avoid exciting local prejudices; 
doing business in all the States and Territories, they can- 
not afford to become identified in State or local issues 
that may arise, and take no more part in an Iowa squabble 
than they would over one in Texas or Oregon. The 
profits on the business they obtain in any one State are not 
sufficient to warrant them in waging war or participating 
in political wrangles. The raid on the Iowa companies, 
authorized by Auditor Brown, was, apparently, instigated 
by Mr. Vail, who made the examinations and charged 
outrageous fees for his alleged services. There may have 
been a political wire-puller behind it, but the foreign com. 
panies had nothing more to do with it than they had in 
making the moon. This raid was denounced most vigor- 
ously at the time by the insurance press, and Mr. Vail’s 
extortions duly exposed. The latest phase of the con- 
troversy between the Governor and the deposed Auditor 
is announced in a dispatch, which says that on December 
16 the Governor declared the office of Auditor vacant, 
and forthwith appointed Hon. Jonathan W. Cattle, who 
has been Acting Auditor, to fill the vacancy. The legality 
of this action is questioned, and will probably have to be 
determined by the courts before the public will know who 
is lawfully entitled to the office. It is unfortunate for the 
public that the, insurance companies, State and foreign, 
are made the scapegoats in this fight between politicians, 
and The State Register ought to be sufficiently honest in 
the matter to abstain from such unwarranted abuse of the 
foreign companies as it indulges in. 





WE think that THe SpecTaTor is mistaken when it says that ‘‘ Where 
the risk is the ‘ business’ is transacted in all its essential features, and the 
mere clerical work of signing a policy to give binding effect to completed 
negotiations, cannot remove the jurisdiction of the State.” Will THE 
SPECTATOR please tell us how the State of New York can have any juris- 
diction in the case we now present? A citizen of Cincinnati, the owner 
of an insurable property in the city of New York, called on the writer of 
this paragraph less than ten days ago for a policy on that property. The 
writer is familiar with the property, and wrote a policy at the New York 
tariff. Tue SpecTaTor certainly does not hold to such an absurdity as 
that any New York officer or court has any right whatever to meddle with 
that transaction or attempt to set it aside as a palpable evasion of a New 
York law. The company represented by the writer has the authority of 
the State of Ohio for granting insurance on property within or without 
the State, and while it does not propose to open an office of insurance in 
the State of New York, because it has no right to do so without comply- 
ing with the laws of that State, it proposes to write its policies upon 
approved property in New York at full tariff rates for reputable parties 
whenever called upon, without consulting the officials of that State.— 
Cincinnati Price Current. 


In reply we say: THE SPECTATOR is not responsible 
for the law of the State of New York, nor does it approve 
of it. It does say, however, that the transaction above 
quoted is in contravention of the New York statute, which 





says that no fire insurance company of another State “ shall, 
directly or indirectly, issue policies, take risks or transact 
business in this State until it has complied with the insur- 
ance laws.” Furthermore, we know that representatives of 
the insurance department have secured evidence on which 
to prosecute other State companies for just such transac- 
tions, and among them are some that have their head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. These prosecutions cannot be 
pushed until service can be obtained upon a representative 
of the company found within the limits of this State. So 
far as the company is concerned, it matters not whether 
the owner of New York property lives in this State or 
Alaska—it is the company that is prohibited from issuing 
policies or taking risks on property located in the State. 
Whether the law is a valid one or not remains to be seen, 
and we suggest that the esteemed writer of the above 
paragraph, president of a Cincinnati company, should 
come to New York and make a test case on the facts as 
he presents them. The Superintendent of Insurance 
would welcome him, as he would be saved the trouble of 
searching for a representative to obtain legal service upon. 
The Wisconsin Commissioner has secured judgments 
against three New Orleans companies for large amounts 
for violating a similar law of that State. ‘ Their offense 
consisted simply in insuring Wisconsin property on the 
application of citizens of that State. The companies had 
no agents in Wisconsin, nor did they solicit business there, 
but the applications were forwarded by mail and the 
policies sent back in the same way; the contract was 
completed in New Orleans, but the risk was located in® 
Wisconsin. The latter fact constitutes the sole right of 
action against the companies. Superintendent McCall 
has already caused the arrest in this city of an adjuster for 
unauthorized companies, holding that he was such a 
representative of them as to make him competent to 
accept legal service. We recently printed the complaint 
in this case, to which a demurrer was entered and has yet 
to be decided upon. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
courts will take speedy action upon the cases presented 
by the insurance departments of New York and Wisconsin, 
that there may be some definite understanding obtained 
as to the validity of the State laws relative to unauthor- 
ized insurance. If they are unconstitutional and unau- 
thorized companies are at liberty to do business without 
complying with the insurance laws, then a great injustice is 
done to those companies that are law-abiding, pay taxes 
and bear their proportion of the public burdens. It would 
be far better for the public if all restrictions imposed by 
law upon the business of insurance were withdrawn and 
the field thrown open to all comers, leaving propertyown- 
ers to look out for themselves in the matter of their 
insurance, as they do in other things; but so long as these 
laws exist, and one class of companies compelled to 
comply with them, they should be enforced against those 
that now defy them. This is demanded by the author- 
ized companies, which insist upon having such protection 
as the law contemplates, or upon being placed upon an 
equal footing with their unauthorized competitors. The 
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more the subject is agitated the better is the prospect of 
securing such legislation as will do justice to all compa- 
nies, and, at the same time, better conserve the interests 
of the public. 





THE operation of the new law in Massachusetts regard- 
ing assessment life insurance companies continues to re- 
duce the number of such concerns in that State. Com- 
menting upon this, The Guardian, the organ of the 
assessment companies, frankly says : 

When the new law went into effect, the State swarmed with useless 
concerns that wete unable to live under this or any other law that im- 
posed anything of proper regulation and restriction. That it has, ina few 
instances, worked hardship to small institutions, the conscientiousness 
of whose managers had had a tendency to retard their growth, is un- 
doubtedly true and is to be sincerely regretted ; but in the main the peo- 
ple of the State are better off for the retirement of the companies that have 
failed to comply with the law, and the field for assessment life insurance 
will be the better worked by those that remain than it could possibly be 
with the larger number of concerns. 

If an “ old-line journal,” as those papers that advocate 
trustworthy and permanent life insurance are designated 
by the assessment advocates, had said as much as this, 
they would have been roundly abused in public and in 
private. Believing that life insurance is one of the great- 
est boons conferred upon humanity, THE SPECTATOR has 
always been ready to welcome any plan or system that 
promised to extend this beneficent scheme and bring it 
within the reach of the masses. Its opposition has been 
to those “useless, concerns” that are “unable to live” 
under “proper regulation and restriction.” We do not 
believe in the assessment system ; on the contrary, we be- 
lieve it contains inherent defects that preclude the possi- 
bility of its providing permanent and trustworthy insur- 
ance; but there appears to be a demand for it, and as it 
offers such abundant opportunities for mismanagement 
and fraud, it is right that it should be regulated and 
restrained by law. The system is now on trial; it is not 
old enough yet in practice under its present methods to 
have demonstrated whether it can continue to exist or 
not. Scientific authorities assert that its defects are such 
that it must fall to pieces in a few years, thus robbing 
those who have trusted to it of that protection they sought 
to secure. If experience demonstrates that scientific cal- 
culations are wrong, and that insurance by the assessment 
plan is safe and trustworthy, it will then have to be ac- 
cepted as a legitimate scheme of beneficence. Until such 
proof is furnished as the result of years of practical work- 
ing, those desiring to make provision for their families had 
better put their trust in the older system, that has been 
fully tried and proven to be all that it promises. It is 
a good sign, however, to see those interested in assess- 
ment insurance joining in the work of weeding out the 
worthless and fraudulent representatives of the system 
and laboring to secure the passage of restraining laws by 
the different State legislatures. By so doing they give evi- 
dence of their faith in this plan of insurance and of their 
desire to place it before the public on its merits. The 








Massachusetts law has already driven a score or more of 
assessment companies, that could not comply with its re. 
quirements, out of the field and cleared the way for others 
to cultivate it. Among the members of those companies 
that have been closed up will be found many who will now 
take insurance in the old-line companies, their experience 
with assessment concerns having educated them up to the 
point of appreciating insurance of the lasting and trust. 
worthy kind. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
( Continued.) 

In my last paper I described a case of spontaneous combustion which 
occurred in a dyeing and scouring establishment at Berlin, through the 
agency of benzine. In 1875 a severe explosion occurred at Puteaux in 
France, caused, as was generally believed, by the spontaneous ignition of 
a textile fabric immersed in benzine. In order to test the possibility of 
such an explosion, the chemist Francillon carried on a series of experi- 
ments, in which he found that woolen fabrics on being immersed in ben- 
zine, acquired the property of becoming strongly electric when rubbed 
with another body, as, for instance, with the hand. He concludes from 
this, that under certain favorable circumstances, as when the atmospheie 
is very dry, the excitation of electricity may be carried on to sucha degree 
that electric sparks would be caused when aconductor, such as a piece 
of metal, be brought near the surface of the textile fabric ; although the 
limited experiments of Francillon did not definitely prove this. 

The German chemist, G. Linck of Lenzkirch, after hearing of several 
accidents caused by what seemed the spontaneous ignition of benzine, in 
1878, carried on a series of experiments, the results of which he published 
in The Wurtembergische Gewerbeblatt. Starting with the premise that in 
the scouring establishments in which the explosions occurred, chloride of 
lime (calcium hypochlorite) had been used in the process, Linck came to the 
theroetical conclusion that the spontaneous ignitions had been caused by the 
action of static or frictional electricity (generated by rubbing the immersed 
fabric),and by the chemical action of ozone, which he believed was indirectly 
generated from the chloride of lime. He thereupon experimented with 
two varieties of benzine. He first generated anyhydrous chlorine and held 
above it a piece of silk which had at two places been moistened with the 
two varieties of benzine, and vigorously rubbed the fabric with his hand ; 
no reaction became visible. (Which is self-evident from the manner in 
which the experiment was performed ; this will become apparent when | 
describe my experiments with hydro-carbons further on.) 

In a second experiment Linck powdered potassium permanganate in a 
porcelain dish, poured some concentrated sulphuric acid over it, and then 
added from a second dish a few drops of the best variety of benzine, con- 
tinually stirring the liquid. Whereupon, at different parts of the liquid, 
slight explosions took place, accompanied in every case by a blue flame. 
The same experiment was then tried with the poorer variety of benzine, 
when an instantaneous ignition took place and the entire mass burnt up 
with a sooty flame. Linck concludes his communication by expressing 
his belief that spontaneous ignition of benzine may be caused by the pres- 
ence of ozone (active oxygen) and by electricity. 

We have, while studying the phenomena of the spontaneous combus- 
tion of coal, seen how pyrites (sulphide of iron) may under favorable cir- 
cumstances in oxydizing, cause the ignition of the surrounding coal. A 
Lowell (Mass.) paper some time ago cited a remarkable case of spon- 
taneous combustion through the oxydation of sulphur and iron, which 
can be quoted here while treating of strange and extraordinary cases of 
spontaneous ignition: ‘‘ A curious incident happened in the yard of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company. It was a case of spontaneous 
combustion. No damage was done, and the occurrence would not be 
especially noteworthy but for the peculiar circumstances under which it 
took place. An old log-roller used in a washing-machine in the dye- 
house had been condemned because it was worn from age. The iron rod 
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running through the centre of the log, by means of which the roller re- 
volved upon its bearings, was surrounded by sulphur to prevent the wood 
from rotting by the ready contact with water which the iron rod alone 
would allow, and also to make the parts of the roller hold firmly together. 
When the roller was condemned it was taken out into the yard and split 
open, to separate the wood from the iron. The parts were not removed, 
but were left in the sun. Some chips among the refuse were discovered 
burning about an hour after, It created no little surprise at first that 
wood should take fire by simply being exposed to the sun. An explana- 
tion was subsequently arrived at. In splitting the log, pieces of sulphur 
were also taken from therod. A chemical action, made easy by the long 
and intimate connection of the sulphur with the iron rod (the latter had 
rusted considerably), had been partially completed, and needed only the 
burning rays of the sun to produce perfect combustion. The contact of 
the sulphur with the oxydizing iron formed sulphide of iron, afterwards 
changing to sulphate.” 

As far back as 1821, Dingler’s Polytechnische Journal called attention 
to the fact that spontaneous combustion could take place by the action of 
sulphuric acid on barytes. Barry then reported that when concentrated 
sulphuric acid is thrown in caustic barytes, ignition takes place. This 
phenomena was observed while using this acid in order to observe 
whether the nitric acid of the nitrate could not in manufacturing caustic 
barytes by means of it, be entirely removed. In closing his communi- 
cation he stated that the generation of heat and light had frequently been 
noticed in pouring sulphuric acid into lime and dolomite. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 15. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 

(To be continued.) 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Delaware Mutual in the West. 


TuE old Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Company of Philadelphia has 
at last succumbed to the eloquence of the Chicago underwriters, and estab- 
lished an agency at that and other points. For many years the office of 
the Delaware has been besieged by Western gentlemen, who were anxious 
to secure the company’s agency, but President Hand’s invariable reply 
was, that the last agency his company had planted had been about thirty 
years ago, and he did not think they cared to go to Chicago. Last week, 
Vice-President Hand and a committee of the board of directors visited 
Chicago and other Western cities, and decided to establish their company 
at a few of the leading places. Quite a number of underwriters in Chi- 
cago thought they were to be the fortunate possessors of this company’s 
supplies, but Fred S, James & Co. were the lucky men who received the 
company’s appointment. The old Delaware Mutual has nearly $2,000,000 
in assets, of which over $1,000,000 is net surplus, so that it will be readily 
seen that its entree into Chicago is the most interesting event in that di- 
rection that has taken place in sometime. There is no doubt that the 
agency has been placed in most competent hands. Messrs. James and 
Marsh are active, aggressive, successful underwriters, and their success 
may be estimated by the agency they have built up. They represent the 
Boston Underwriters, the Fire Insurance Association, the Lancashire, the 
Connecticut, the Sun of California, the Mercantile of Cleveland and the 
Washington of Boston, besides which Mr. James is the general Western 
agent of the Washington Fire and Marine. 

It is said that W. H. Markham & Son will be the St. Louis agents of 
the company. 





More Arrests of Underground Insurance Agents. 
J. J. Haccerty, special examiner of the insurance department, on 
Tuesday arrested three brokers in Brooklyn for having done business for 
the New Jersey Plate Glass Company of Newark, which company is not 
authorized to do business in this State. The brokers arrested were Ber- 
nard Murray, 170 Montague street, Alfred C. Gallagher, 51 Broadway, 
E. D., and Richard Lehman, 24 Court street. They were taken before 
Justice Walsh, who required them to furnish bail for examination. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Hedden, the president of this company, 
was recently arrested on a similar complaint. He gave bail, which he for- 
feited, and the district attorney of Brooklyn is now proceeding against 





his bondsmen to recover the amount forfeited. Mr. Hedden had an office 
in Brooklyn which he was wont to visit daily for the purpose of securing 
the business obtained for him by certain brokers and solicitors. Since 
his arrest his office has been closed, and the indications are that his un- 
lawful business has been broken up, The brokers who were arrested on 
Tuesday are regarded as being less culpable than the president of the 
company, and will probably escape the severest penalties provided for 
their offense, as the Superintendent has no desire to prosecute them or 
interfere with their legitimate business. 





About Calendars. 


THE calendar season has arrived, and we have received many specimens of 
illuminated lithographic art, some of them handsome and attractive, many 
of convential form, style and color, and others of unique design. The 
Continental Fire Insurance Company is distributing a calendar whose face 
depicts a fire brigade of angels, wearing Continental fire hats, but other- 
wise garbless, with hose pipes in hand, making an onslaught on the in- 
mates of sheol; and their well-directed streams, brought through two 
lengths of hose from a Continental fire hydrant nearby, are supposed to 
create consternation among the devil’s imps, though some of them appear 
to be sporting about in the whirlpool of fire, water and spray as though 
they really enjoy the situation. Some wag has been so unkind as to sug- 
gest that throwing cold water on hades, as illustrated by the calendar, is 
about as discouraging a task as to inaugurate a general system of con- 
tingent commissions to agents, which has been so bravely contended for 
by the Continental management. One of the neatest calendars this year 
is that sent out by Secretary Wollaeger of the stanch little Concordia 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee. The Sun Fire Office’s calendar 
shines for all, and announces that the Sun insures for all. The winter 
scene depicted by the exponent of the German-American is portrayed in 
quiet yet effective colors. The Hanover has not made great effort, as in 
past years, to send out an elaborate calendar. There is a great deal of 
green about the card bearing the monthly calendar issued from the office 
of the Germania of New York. The calendar sent out by the Washington 
of Boston shows artistic taste. The picture is a well executed scene of 
General Washington firing the first cannon at Yorktown at the battle 
which decided the Revolution and gave America freedom. The only 
insurance editor who is rich enough to send out a holiday greeting is 
Frank W. Ballard of The Review, who greets his friends: ‘‘ From New 
Year’s dawn to old year’§.end, may all unto thy welfare tend.” J. G. Beemer, 
president of Lloyds, sends usa very pretty landscape and bird study. Holi- 
day cards, more or less elaborate in style, and little advertising gifts of a 
practical nature, like card cases, pocket books, pen knives, etc., are, to 
a measure, superseding the distribution of calendars by insurance compa- 
nies to their patrons. 





Judgment for the Insurance Company in the Gunther Case. 
In the list of decisions handed down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States at Washington, on Monday, appeared the following : 

‘No. 61.—The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
plaintiff in error, agt. Amelia A. Gunther, executrix, etc., and others. In 
error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
New York. Judgment reversed with costs, and cause remanded with di- 
rections to award a new trial.’’ 

The decision is a victory for the Liverpool and London and Globe. The 
Gunther suit, as it is generally referred to, is one of the most celebrated in 
insurance annals, especially in respect to the proverbial and stupid pre- 
judice entertained by the average jury against an insurance company, 
The case came up for trial about three years ago in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Brooklyn. A policy of insurance issued by the Liverpool 
and London and Globe of the Gunther Hotel at Locust Grove, L. I., 
contained a warranty against the use of gasoline in the buildings insured, 
and against the use of artificial light in drawing off any oil. The hotel 
was burned, it was advanced by the company on trial, from the result of 
the insured flagrantly ignoring these especial warranties. It was sworn 
to by twenty witnesses that gasoline had been bought, delivered at the 
hotel, put into the oil room, used in the building in gasoline torches, and 
that finally, an explosion took place while some of the gasoline was being 
drawn off in the oil room by the oilman of the place, the ignition occur- 
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ring from a naked light carried by him. He was drawing the gasoline, it 
appears, to repay to another hotel on Coney Island gasoline which had 
been previously borrowed for use in the building, all of which was 
brought out on trial. The oil man lost his life by the explosion which 
caused the burning of the hotel, and two other persons were seriously 
burned. The risk was undoubtedly one which the insurance company 
never would have taken had it known that {the insuring of the hotel in- 
volved the hazard that existed, and the company’s position was sustained, 
of course, by the warranties in the policy. When tried in Brooklyn three 
years ago in the district court, the suit was decided against the company, 
notwithstanding the complete chain of evidence presented, whereupon an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, the trial 
court judge having declined to grant a new trial, The company’s mana- 
gers in New York have not learned froin their counsel, at this writing, 
definitely as to the phraseology of the reported decision, ‘‘ with directions 
to award a new trial.” If it is probable the case will have to be tried 
again, it will be discouraging, at least for the company, to go into the de- 
tails of obtaining witnesses and evidence which was so carefully gone 
over three years ago, At all events, the course of the insurance company 
has been justified by the highest court in the country. 





Hand Grenades. 

One of the earliest public exhibitions of the hand grenades for fire extin- 
guishment was made before the chief engineers of the country on the oc- 
casion of their annual convention held in Cincinnati several years ago. 
The exhibition was the usual one, kerosene oil poured over some dry-gouds 
boxes, which soon blazes up smartly and is readily extinguished. The 
chiefs, however, insisted that the exhibitor should permit the wood to get 
well ablaze before the hand grenades were thrown, and the consequence 
was that when thrown they failed to put out the fire. The exhibition was 
a failure, and the exhibitor was well laughed at by the chiefs and others 
among the spectators. We have since scen various similar tests, all 
equally fallacious, but have no record of any valuable service rendered by 
them. Believing them to be of no value as a means of fire extinguish- 
ment, and that their purchase by propertyowners was calculated to pre- 
vent the introduction of meritorious means of fire protection, we were the 
earliest and have been the most persistent opponent to their introduction. 
Experience has demonstrated that we were right, and now all trust- 
worthy papers in the country are exposing the inefficiency of the hand 
grenades. The Commercial Builetin of this city has the following very 
sensible remarks on the subject: 

“A great many mills, factories, stores and business blocks, here and 
elsewhere, are well supplied with hand grenades, which were freely sold 
during the craze about them which raged over the country last year. We 
have never had any confidence in these articles, and we have yet to learn 
of a single blaze which they have extinguished. They may be all that the 
manufacturers claim for them, but it is not meddlesome to suggest that 
everyone supplied with hand grenades should make an occasional test of 
their alleged merits. It will not cost much to burn the contents of a waste- 
basket or a collection of shavings and oily cotton waste in an iron can, 
for instance, and break a grenade or two over the flames. We make this 
suggestion because we believe that the confidence reposed by many in these 
‘fire extinguishers” is destined to be rudely shaken when the time of 
trial comes. The market is overloaded with devices of this sort, and a 
few practical tests would be of great value to those who have heretofore 
relied upon the theatrical demonstrations of skillful agents, apparently 
never thinking that the conditions under which they are made are vastly 
different from those which usually prevail at an outbreak of fire.” 





Contesting a Wager Life Policy. 

Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance Company disputed a claim presented 
for $1518 by Owen Mealy of Providence, and in the trial of the suit last 
week the company’s defense that the insurance involved was in the nature 
of a wager was sustained by the court and the jury was instructed to re- 
turn a verdict for the life company. 

The facts in the case, as brought out in the trial and verified by the 
Metropolitan Life, appear to be as follows: Mealy, a coachman in 
Providence, was induced by an alleged agent of the Metropolitan Life 





named William Bond to take out in March, 1883, two policies on the life 
of Peter B. Swift, aggregating $1518, to secure a debt of Swift to Mealy 
for $53. Mealy paid the premiums regularly, and at the close of the year 
Swift died. Upon claim being made for payment, the company offered 
to settle for $506, and so, it is said, it was decided at the time, which 
Mealy later refused to accept. It has been averred that Swift died of 
consumption and that Mealy knew that he was suffering from it, and that 
on one occasion Mealy was said to have passed himself off to an agent 
of the company as the man who was insured. 

The case was taken by the Metropolitan Life to the United States Dis. 
trict Court with a view to getting the fairest trial. It came up for trial on 
Thursday, and Owen Mealy first testified to the circumstances of his 
taking out the policies on Swift’s life, the payment of the premiums and 
the fact that he was the beneficiary and also Swift’s creditor for $53. He 
said that Swift was his second cousin, and claimed an insurable interest 
in him on the grounds presented. The application of the company calls 
for the name and relationship of the person to whom the benefit is to be 
paid. 

The defense relied on the claim that the policy contract was against 
public policy, there being no insurable interest in the case, for the insur- 
able interest of one man in another did not extend so far as the relation- 
ship of second cousin or to so small a debt as $53 against an insurance 
of $1500, and that under these circumstances the insurance was in the 
nature of a wager on Swift's life, there being a direct interest in his death. 
Mealy’s counsel urged on the other hand that it was a fit question to go 
to the jury to decide whether there was an insurable interest or not. 
Judge Carpenter, before whom the case was heard, decided that there had 
not been sufficient evidence offered by the plaintiff Mealy to make outa 
valid case, and he directed the jury to return a verdict for the defendants, 
The plaintiff moved for a new trial and judgment will be deferred for one 
week. The outcome of the case will serve, to the extent to which it is 
promulgated, to teach a lesson to those desiring to take out insurance, 
and to life agents who merely keep the commission question in mind, 
that the insurable interest in a life policy is a question of paramount con- 
sideration, the validity of a policy contract on this ground being always 
subject to the ruling of a court of equity, 





Steam-Pipes Igniting Wood. 

WHETHER steam-pipes can ignite wood in contact with them isan old 
matter disposed of long ago, but every now and then the subject recurs 
as if it werea new puzzle. It is amusing to note how some parties take 
an affirmative position and others a negative in discussing the question, 
with neither side holding a tenable position. A fire chief reports toa 
board of fire underwriters that he had exposed heavy timber to the heat 
of steam-pipes in an enclosed space for a ‘‘ cunsiderable time,” and when 
the air was admitted therein the wood burst into flames. We would infer 
that the enclosed timber was at least at some point ha!f rotten, and sug- 
gest to firemen that as the admission of air, previously excluded, con- 
verted a substantially decaying process—a slow combustion—into a flame 
outbreak, the hint in connection with fire extinguishment should not be 
overlooked. 

Steam under the pressure of one atmosphere is at a temperature of 212 
degrees Fahrenheit ; ordinary pine wood ignites at about 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit. You can’t produce a 700 degree ignition with 212 degrees of 
heat, any more than you can make ice out of washtubs ; yet possibly one 
in each 2000 conflagrations occurring annually in the United States, is 
caused by hot steam-pipes setting wood on fire when circulation of air is 
impeded. 

Steam-pipes are frequently, for economy, surrounded by boxing formed 
of inch or half-inch pine boards, retaining most of the heat of the steam, 
which under very high pressure becomes very great. From neglect, or 
other reason, parts of these enclosures sometimes rest upon the hot pipes, 
or the pipes falling rest upon the bottom of the wooden box. There are 
are also other situations where thin, soft boards can come in contact with 
hot steam-pipes, enclosed, which may be considered as a condition 
analogous to the boxing mentioned, It is not to be denied that by long- 
continued subjection to heat, especially if associated with moisture, the 
grain and texture of wood undergo a change, presenting a soft, friable ap- 
pearance resembling punk, with proclivity to ignite at a much lower tem- 
perature than the normal molecular constitution admits; and it is by no 
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means improbable that aftera long exposure to confined hot air from 
steam-pipes, the point of inflammation would be reduced to 320 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and such steam temperature would be produced by a pressure 
of ninety pounds to the square inch. 

The temperatures of steam at various degrees of pressure, as recorded 
from Regnault’s celebrated experiments thereon, are in part as follows: 
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Pressure Per Square INcH. Tempera- Pressure Per Square INncH. Tempera- 
ulin ture Ee ea Se eee ene ture 
“% (Fahren- (Fahren- 
Atmospheres. Pounds. heit). Atmospheres. Pounds. het). 
4-049 59-52 292 7-141 104 97 331 
5.072 74.56 397 7.536 110.78 335 
6.121 89.98 320 7.846 IIS 34 338 
6.475 95.18 324 8.169 120.08 341 
6.846 100.64 328 10.182 149 68 358 























These figures show the superheating as ranging from sixty to 120 pounds 
pressure per square inch in ordinary use, with an unusual pressure of 150 
pounds, Pressures of sixty to ninety pounds are common for boilers, 
and some smaller ones (relatively stronger) are sometimes worked at 120 
pounds pressure where numerous revolutions per minute are required 
and it is necessary to ‘‘ force” the boilers. A pressure of 120 pounds 
g ves a temperature of 341 degrees Fahrenheit—and should such boiler or 
builers, by accident or neglect, be subjected to 150 pounds pressure per 
square inch, the temperature would become 358 degrees Fahrenheit. We 
know of a case in which the engineer of a seventy-five horse. power engine, 
s rved by three plain cylinder boilers, allowed the regular steam pressure 
of eighty pounds to increase to 120 pounds, as indicated by the steam- 
gauge. This is only one of the numerous similar instances never made 
public unless accident happens. If an engine is worked regularly by 
steam at 100 pounds pressure, it is far from improbable that accident or 
neglect might allow the pressure in boilers to attain 150 pounds tempor- 
arily, with the result of the 358 degress Fahrenheit thereby caused in the 
pipes, inflaming surrounding friable wood in very dry condition.—A meri- 
can Exchange and Review. 





Fire Protection in Minneapolis. 

A COMMITTEE of the Minnesota State Board, composed of J. J. McDonald, 
J. H. Griffith, W. E. Page, E. E. Hughson, R. E. Daniels, A. W. Perry, 
E. M. Hitchcock, A. J. Trumbull and C, L. Whittemore, has submitted 
a report on the water-works, fire department and physical hazards of 
Minneapolis, which we have condensed as follows: The water supply of 
Minneapolis is taken from the Mississippi river by seven pumps, in two 
pump houses, one known as the west side pump-house and the other as 
the east side pump-house, The west side pump-house, containing the 
larger part of pumping machinery, is mostly under the street line and fire- 
proof, 

In the west side pump-house are located six pumps, as follows: one 
piston pump, capacity 2,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours ; three piston 
pumps of 3,500,000 gallons each, capacity 10,500,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours; two plunger pumps of 10,000,000 gallons each, capacity 
20,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, driven by five water-wheels, three 
of which work independently or together, and two independently. Inthe 
east side pump-house are located one plunger pump, capacity 10,000,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours. The east and west side systems are con- 
nected by a sixteen-inch main in the bed of the river, and both sides can be 
supplied with water from either pump-house. The total capacity of pumps, 
claimed by the engineer of the water-works, is 43,000,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours. The average daily consumption is 8,000,000 gallons, and the 
largest quantity that is delivered by the pumps in twenty-four hours is 
11,000,000 gallons. Mr, Fanning, an expert, reports the maximum safe 
capacity of the pumps as 23,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, The 
ordinary domestic pressure is sixty pounds to the square inch. The 
fire pressure is 100 pounds to the square inch. Water is distributed 
by direct pressure through mains of the following length and size: 
Twenty-four-inch mains, 13,890 feet; sixteen-inch mains, 16,042 feet ; 
twelve-inch mains, 51,918 feet; ten-inch mains, 7763 feet ; eight-inch 
mains, 49,427 feet; six-inch mains, 146,075 feet ; four-inch mains, 634 
feet. Total, November 20, 1885, 285,749 feet, or fifty-four miles. These 
mains are of cast-iron pipe, which are required to be tested to 300 pounds 















pressure per square inch by the manufacturer. The city employs no in- 
spector to enforce this requirement. The mains of the city are arranged 
in two systems, by streets and avenues, which can be used independently 

or together, and hydrants on different corners of street and avenue inter- 

sections connect with each system. There are 665 hydrants in the city, 

uniform in size as to hose couplings, but of three varieties as to size of 

wrench required to open and operate them. In the business section, 

hydrants are located at street and avenue intersections, to furnish water 

from one system of mains in case the other should be disabled. The 

pumps are directly in charge of four day and four night engineers at the 

west side pump-house, and two day and two night engineers in the east 

side pump-house. An alarm of fire strikes in both pump houses, and fire 

pressure is at once put on and maintained until ordered reduced by the 

chief of the fire department. The increase in pressure from sixty to 100 

pounds per square inch is effected in from thirty-five to forty-five seconds. 

The fire department of Minneapolis is full paid, including, at present, 115 

men, whose number will be increased by January 1, 1886, to 130 men. It is 

officered as follows: One chief, one first assistant and one second assist- 

ant engineer, one captain and one lieutenant of each hose, hook and lad- 

der and chemical. Men are distributed as follows: Seven engineers of 
steamers, seven firemen of steamers, twenty-two drivers for different appa- 

ratus, forty pipe men for hose carriages, five pipe men for chemicals and 

twenty hook and ladder men. 

There are seven steamers, all in good order except two—one now in 
shop and one in need of repairs. There are three chemicals, one 100- 
gallon single tank, one eighty-gallon single tank and one double tank 
eighty gallons each. There are ten four-wheel hose -carriages, with 1000 
to 1200 feet of hose each; also one in reserve, with a capacity of 1000 
feet, and three handcarts. The department has 15,900 feet of serviceable 
hose, and from 4000 to 5000 feet of second-class hose in reserve. There 
are three hook and ladder trucks, all in good condition. 

There are seventy-eight horses inthe department. The fire alarm system 
is in charge of a competent superintendent. There are eighty-two alarm 
boxes distributed through the city, and seven private alarms. Thirty ad- 
ditional boxes will be put in within ten days. The department has also 
direct connection with the American District Telegraph Company. There 
are twelve stations containing fire apparatus. In addition to present sta- 
tions, lots have been bought in the First, Third and Seventh wards for 
engine-houses. In case of alarm in flour mill district or other important 
business centres, four steamers, six hose carriages, one chemical, one 
supply wagon and two hook and ladder trucks respond ; on the second 
and third or general alarm the whole department turns out, with the ex- 
ception of one hose carriage. For an alarm in the dwelling house district 
or unimportant points, two steamers, three hose carriages, one chemical 
and one hook and ladder truck respond. The department has a running 
card showing what companies respond to different alarms. Owing to the 
large number of telegraph and electric light wires throughout the city, the 
fire alarm system is interfered with to a great extent, frequently preventing 
the system from doing efficient service and causing serious delay in lo- 
cating fires. 

The apparatus is in good condition ; the horses apparently well trained, 
and the men fairly disciplined. Men are drilled once a day in the houses, 
and once a week in general drill outside. The captains of the companies 
are instructed to inspect the external and internal condition of business 
buildings once a year. It is also a part of their duty to make themselves 
familiar with the location of each hydrant in the district where he responds 
to the first alarm. The chief is appointed by the city council; all other 
appointments are made by the chief and confirmed by the council. Sus- 
pensions and removals are made by the chief, subject to confirmation by 
the council. 

The committee reports: ‘‘ We are satisfied that at least three new first- 
class steamers are needed, two hose carriages, with hose for same; one 
Hayes extension ladder, and two double tank chemicals, eighty gallons 
each—for outside districts where there is not a sufficient supply of water 
—with men for all new apparatus ; that stricter discipline should be main- 
tained in the department ; that both men and officers should be instructed 
to familiarize themselves with the external and internal construction of 
buildings ; that positive instructions should be given to engineers and 
firemen to start the fires in engines immediately on leaving their houses 
instead of waiting until they arrive at the hydrant, and for a violation of 
this order a prompt discharge should be the result. The grain business 
of the city is of great magnitude, demanding at times fully $6,000,000 of 
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insurance. It is contained in elevators, some of which are located outside 
of city water mains, which should be extended to them, of sufficient size 
and number, so placed that at least five hydrants would be at the service of 
the fire department. These elevators should also have independent fire- 
pumps, to be used for fire purposes only, and with sufficient hose attached ; 
also stand-pipes with at least fifty feet of hose on each floor. Boiler and 
engine-houses should have no connection with elevators, and be so placed 
that their destruction by fire would not endanger the elevators. Excel- 
lent building and inspection laws now exist, but the building inspector is 
unable to perform his duties adequately, owing to the lack of sufficient 
assistance, having only one, while at the present demand for his services 
he should have at least two more assistants.” 





Losses, and How to Report Them. 


WHEN a fire loss occurs in an amount exceeding $100, and we have an in- 
terest therein, the agent should at once telegraph the fact, studying to 
make the telegram as brief, and, at the same time, explicit as possible. It 
is something of a knack to know howto dothis. We will give an ex- 
ample of the kind of telegram we often receive, and yet which is very 
open to objection: ‘‘ Partial loss under policy number 250,500.” Now 
there are a number of things we desire to know. In the first place, 
what does the agent mean by “‘ partial loss?” A loss on a $10,000 
stock, with $2000 of insurance, may be a partial to the owner but total to 
the company. Which interest the agent is referring to, the telegram does 
not state. The next-objection is, that the telegram contains and pays for 
the two extra words, ‘‘ policy number,” which are not necessary to our in- 
formation. The third objection is, that nothing is said as to other insur- 
ance. While the daily report should convey to us the names of the com- 
panies interested at the time the risk was taken, yet this important fact is 
often omitted therefrom, and we are left in the dark as to the details. An- 
other objection to the dispatch is that the name of the assured is omitted ; 
it should be stated, as frequently the telegraph company transmits a mes- 
sage incorrectly as to numbers. A more intelligent dispatch would read 
as follows : 

**250,500; Jno. Jones; loss estimated twenty per cent of insurance; 
Hartford, Springfield, tna interested.” A dispatch in this form advises 
us as to the probable extent of our loss, and enables us to confer with the 
other companies interested with us as to the time of adjustment, etc- 
When a loss has occurred, it is generally wise not to have much of any 
debate with the assured party as to its probable extent. Simply look over 
the damage quietly, and assure him that the companies will give the mat- 
ter prompt attention, A good airing wi!l do wonders for a stock slightly 
damaged by smoke, or if the damage is by water, a good warm fire main- 
tained in the stove or furnace, as the case may be, will frequently cause 
all traces of dampness to disappear. An agent can often very properly, by 
a judicious investment of a few dollars in well-applied labor, save hun- 
dreds of doliars to his companies. 

For example, a hardware stock which has been damiged somewhat by 
water, if promptly wiped off, may sustain but little damage from rust. 
There is nothing in the nature of a loss to transform an agent of the com- 
pany into the agent of the assured. If the company is fair-minded and 
honorable, it will desire to pay all honest claimants every penny to which 
they are justly entitled.— Zhe Golden Gate. 





French Fire Business in a Bad Way. 


Ir is asserted that the fire insurance business in France is anything but 
rose-colored, and the sure decay of the companies is predicted as simply 
a question of time. The Gazette des Assurances printed a gloomy article 
on the gradual extinction of the business of French fire insurance com- 
panies as follows: ‘‘ The results of the year 1884, as far as ascertained, 
reveal one of the most critical of situations of the insurance industry. 
With only a few exceptions, the accounts close with great losses, and the 
profits are derived simply from the interests of the funds invested. This 
is a grievous but inevitable acknowledgement, and it appears to us that 
all capitalists, both great and small, who have an interest in matters of 
insurance, should interest themselves in this, if not lost, at least most des- 
perate situation. But, and this is a rare phenomenon, the stockholders 
of the companies do not in any manner seek to ameliorate the situation 





of the wretched insurance industry, which, as is patent to everyone, occy. 
pies such important territory in the economies of the State. To quote 
simply a fact, well known to us, we can name a stockholder of a young 
company, who took out a policy in another company because his own 
company could not discount him the commission on the premium for the 
first year. And where is the stockholder who would not, when taking 
out a policy, at least demand the premium of the first year ? 

‘* Therefore, the insurance business is rapidly declining ; the results of 
1884 prove this to surfeit ; and this is due to the fact that the companies 
are regarded as Pariahs, and everybody considers them simply as lawful 
booty. Does the State need money, it plunders the pockets of the 
companies without troubling its head whether it ruins them or not, 
Proof: the pernicious law on the obligatorial stamps on insurance poli- 
cies, Pay, brave companies, pay and keep silent! The young as well as 
the old companies are overburdened with taxes. This is most unjust! 
And in place of promoting and developing this beneficent and interesting 
part of the national industry as should be its duty, government ruins it, 
It ruins it with an easy conscience, without paying the least attention to 
the enormity of its error. And nota voice is raised in the legislative halls, 
not a voice in favor of the companies. 

‘*If a policyholder has made a false declaration in his policy ; if he has 
deceived the company ; if he has not complied with the obligations con- 
tained in his policy; if he has, in a word, forfeited all his right to the 
payment of damages, so that the company supported by its right, and the 
prescribed stipulations of the policy, can say tohim: ‘ We entered intoa 
compact ; you have exceeded one of the most important conditions of this 
compact ; I am free from every obligation toward you ;’ judges are easily 
found who say: ‘That is true enough, of course ; but—pay, neverthe- 
less! A judgment recently given in a commercial court at Toulouse, in 
a case of this nature (and we can give the names) as well as another, pro- 
nounced by the Court of Appeals at Rennes, confirm this. We have 
mentioned only two recent cases, but how many judgments have been 
rendered in disfavor of the companies ! 

‘*In its business pursuit, the thoroughly ruinous and exorbitant pro- 
visions, the rising demands of reinsurers, who, tired of their constant 
losses, will probably soon retire from Paris, also operate to the disfavor 
of the company. And what do we find for combatting all these obstacles? 
A completely disunited committee and syndicate. The former does 
nothing ; and the latter agitates in a futile manner for fear of the former, 

‘*To sum up: the companies are ruined by the State, which should be 
their protector ; they are annihilated by the courts, where they find neither 
aid nor comfort ; they see their premiums disappear in expenses and liti- 
gations, permit the cancerous ulcer of the excessive provisions to grow, 
and stand in danger of losing their reassurers. If athorough reform is 
not possible, only two alternatives remain for companies who can stand 
it. Enter into no new business, and subsist on the receipts of old busi- 
ness and capitals, by forming one single condition, the all-powerful will 
of which will be felt. Less well-situated companies, enter into liquida- 
tion by means of reinsuring your business.” 





A Duty that is a Pleasure. 


One of the richest and most profound pleasures in life is the conscious- 
ness that we are providing for those who are naturally and lovingly de- 
pendent upon us. Honest work, be it in a ditch or in the national halls 
of legislation, gives to its performer the privilege of creating a refuge and 
a home for those who are more to him than all the world. Hand and 
brain may often grow weary, but the heart is warmed and the eye kindled 
by thoughts of the wife whose touch will transmute the money earned 
into manifold phases of domestic comfort and household grace, The 
sacred trust of little children is not disappointed, the joyous life of youth 
is not shadowed and quenched by the premature cares and burdens, for a 
father’s provident effort is securing shelter and safety and ministering to 
all natural and happy growth of body and mind. The man who marries 
for money cheats himself out of the best consciousness he can ever pos- 
sess—that of knowing that he is the foundation upon which the family is 
built—that he is the source from which proceed the solid advantages and 
varied pleasures enjoyed by his children, Anyone with a spark of man- 
hood in his soul is glad to obey the natural law which constitutes him the 
protector and provider. 

But what man is sure that his hand and brain will remain unimpaired 
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through the vicissitudes of the years? The daily press reveals to him 
what sad and sudden periods are often put to the efforts of the best and 
most prosperous. ‘There are few who cannot recall moments when they 
hemselves were in deadly peril. How easily the worst might have hap- 
pened? If at that time all labor for loved ones had ceased, how would 
they have fared since! The thoughtful man can provide for such catas- 
trophes and rob them of much of their horror. Most men are naturally 
brave enough. The millions who faced each other in our civil war proved 
this. When a man finds himself in terrible danger, when the disabling 
or mortal accident occurs, it is not of himself that the husband and father 
thinks first, but of those who may suffer far more than he will. If hecan 
then remember that his thoughtfulness has placed them beyond want and 
the untold evils that often follow sudden poverty, he has provided the 
best of balm for his wounds and robbed death of its sting. Should he, 
who had been the life of his home, be brought home lifeless, how tenderly 
and gratefully will his memory be cherished when it is learned that he 
had made it certain that not even his death can bring unredeemed misfor- 
tune to his dear ones! In the continued comfort and advantages secured 
by his provident forethought, the widow and children would feel that they 
were still cared for by a husband and a father’s love. 

I believe thoroughly in insurance, both on property and life, and I try 
to practice in accordance with my faith. If my home should burn down 
to-night, reputable companies have promised me the means with which to 
rebuild it. For many years I have carried a heavy life insurance, although 
I have often found it exceedingly difficult to meet the premiums. So far 
as I have influence I am glad to exert it in urging men to provide against 
those sudden disasters which are daily overtaking some of our number, 
and against which nothing can secure us.—fev. EZ. P. Roe in The Acci- 
dent News. 








MERE MENTION. 


—S. M. Bayard, a director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died last Wednesday. 


—On Sunday, December 13, Mrs. Martha Bacon Hosmer died in Chi- 
cago in her seventy-second year. She was the mother of R. W., J. W. 
and Frank B. Hosmer, all well-known underwriters of that city. 


—A Newark daily paper says that complaint is made by persons who 
hold policies in the Women’s and Children’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of that city, that the company is slow in the matter of meeting death 
claims, 

—According to a decision of the Imperial German Supreme Court, 
punishable over-insurance consists in an intended over-statement of value 
—consisting either of the articles on hand, or not present and possessed, 
but included in the risk. 


—A dispatch from Buffalo, dated Tuesday, says that a petition for the 
dissolution of the Buffalo Insurance Company was presented to the 
Superior Court on that day. An order to show cause why it should not 
be dissolved was issued, returnable April 2. 


—The Denver common council recently had a heated debate as to 
whether a certain hose-house in the city should be insured. One of the 
city legislators thought that the firemen of Denver were perfectly capable 
of preventing the building they lived in from burning down, but as it was 
decided to insure the house his views did not appear to prevail. 


—The one hundred thousandth member of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Society at Rothenburg was enrolled September 20; the number of mem- 
bers one year ago was 70,512, with a sum total insured of 21,186,525 
marks; the property of the company amounts to 1,772,621 marks, 
inclusive of a reserve fund of 367 830 marks, and a dividend fund of 6219 
marks, 

—Two weeks ago Wednesday, President Hedden of the New Jersey 
Plate Glass Company, arrested at the instance of Superintendent McCall 
for doing an underground insurance business, jumped his bond and de- 
parted to the foreign shores of New Jersey. The insurance department 
has not attempted to push the case against Hedden in the meanwhile, 
but information has been obtained against three of his brokers, Mr, 





Hedden had an office at No. 193 Montague street, Brooklyn, from where 
he sent out solicitors, giving them twenty-five per cent commission. As 
soon as he could get the insured to deal with the company, he would cut 
off the brokers and give the insured a rebate to induce them to transact 
their business with the company direct. 

—The cashier of asavings bank was lately sentenced in Germany, for ap- 
propriating 332,065 marks to his own uses, to aterm of twelve years in the 
penitentiary and ten years loss of honor. The city (Kirchberg) will recover 
from the sale of his possessions about one-half. There isoo Dominion of 
Canada around that benighted burgh. What is a cashier's life without 
Canada? 

—President Brooks of the Orient Insurance Company of Hartford, has 
devised, as a result of his experience, a most complete classification reg- 
ister. It shows at a glance the business of each agency, separating it 
into months and years, as well as giving net results on any given hazard 
by States and agency departments, It is instructive as well as valuable 
to the company officer or manager. 

—The recently deceased King of Spain, Alfonso XII., had his life in- 
sured for 1,000,000 francs, or $200,000, other reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding, for the benefit of his children, in five companies, to wit - 
Phoenix Francais, 220,000 francs; L’Urbaine, 75,000 francs; Phoenix 
Espagnol, 300,000 francs; Prevision de Madrid, 300,000 francs; New 
York Life, 100,000 francs. 

—E. H. Goff, the absconding ex-president of the old Canada Agricul- 
tural Insurance Company, is wanted at Montreal by the creditors of the 
company. He is said to be over $300,000 short in his accounts, and 
efforts are making to get him from the United States to Canada. It is 
asserted by his friends that the arrearage was lost in speculation, and 
that he took none of it away with him. ‘ 

—TuHE SPECTATOR says that The Price Current denounces the New 
York underground insurance law as arbitrary, unjust and unconstitu- 
tional. It does that and more. It denounces it asidiotic. Any law that 
proposes to prevent a man from transacting his business with parties of 
his own selection, is an insult to the intelligence of the people of the State 
in which it is enacted and a disgrace to the statute book.—Cincinnati 
Price Current. 

—An Associated Press dispatch says that the Anglo-American Insur- 
ance Company of Washington has brought suit against the District of 
Columbia to recover $1275 taxes alleged to have been illegally collected. 
A second suit has been brought by the same company against ex-District 
Commissioner West and his associate, Judge Edmunds, for $100,000 
damages sustained by the commissioners taking forcible possession of 
their office last year. 

—The wife of Henry W. Eaton, deputy manager in this country of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, died on Saturday, 
after a severe sickness from typhoid fever and pneumonia, and was buried 
on Monday. The afflicted husband has a little girl left to soothe in part 
his great grief. No fire underwriter is held in higher esteem, both for his 
social and business qualities, than Henry W. Eaton, and a large circle 
of friends sorrow with him in his loss. 


—The result of exhaustive experiments instituted in Germany has es- 
tablished that fire quenched with water began to burn again after one 
minute ; with a solution of common salt, ove and a-half minutes ; with 
alum solution, two and a-half mirutes ; soda solution, two and a-half 
minutes ; waterglass (silicate of soda), five minutes ; and potash solution, 
six minutes. According to this, mixed solutions of rock salt, alum and 
soda, used sometimes as an extinguishing agent, cannot be said to be the 
best chemical compound. 

—It was mentioned some months ago that it had been proposed to 
light the Suez Canal by the electric light. We see by the last number of the 
Bulletin Official de la Compagnie du Canal de Suez, that it is now anaccom- 
plished fact, commenced December 1,1885. Men-of-war and mail steamers 
are for the present only permitted to pass through, as by their nautical 
arrangements they are best fitted.. These amounted during the year to 
twenty-two per cent of all transits. Sailing at night is only permitted 
from Port Said to kilometer filty-four, being about forty-two per cent 
of the canal voyage; by this, however, vessels are enabled to pass 
through the entire canal within one day. Powerful electric reflectors are 
erected at the waiting stations, and the ships have to strictly conform to 
the signals given by the different lights. At Ismailia, Port Said or Port 
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Tewfik, the ships have to carry at the ship’s forépart an electric projector 
with a strong ray of light, visible at 1200 meters ; at Cestern an electric 
lamp illuminates a circle of 200 to 300 meters, and on the two sides elec- 
tric lamps with reflectors. This new arrangement is said to be of great 
value to the East India-China mail. 


—Profiting by the experiences of the past, the new Hofburg theatre at 
Vienna, in the course of construction, is to be fitted up with all the latest 
improvements and safeguards imaginable. The ceiling is thoroughly fire- 
proof and supported upun a forest of iron bars, and is sustained inde- 
pendent of the building. Both the ceiling and auditorium are entirely 
constructed of stone and iron, and even the partition walls tetween the 
different boxes will consist of iron. Incase of fire, the smoke can escape 
through a hole above the chandelier. 


—We read in The Galveston News of an embryo claimant who prob- 
ably has a future before him. A little eight-year-old boy who suffered by 
the great fire, hearing that he might get relief by applying to the commit- 
tee, was told to prepare his claim. He wrote it out as follows: ‘‘A 
bicicle, $3; two ginnie pigs, $2; one prery dog, $1; half pound shot, 
five cents ; a rifel, $6; car tickets in bank, sixty-five cents.” The insur- 
ance companies might act prudently in ascertaining the name of this little 
fellow, for they are apt to hear from him in coming years. 


—The December number of Art and Decoration, an illustrated monthly 
devoted to interior and exterior ornament, is fully up to the high stand- 
ard of excellence maintained by the publishers, The magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated with decorative designs and artistic engravings of ahigh 
order, and the pithy and racy style in which it is edited merits approval 
and appeals to the attention of the reader, no matter how casually he may 
at first glance at the pages. Art and Decoration is a brilliant gem that 
should go to the homes of all persons of refined taste who recognize that 
artistic ornamentation ranks as necessity in households where culture 
and comfort hold harmonious sway. 


—C. P. Farnfield, who on December 1 assumed the position of secre- 
tary of the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Company of San Francisco, has 
received from the Union Insurance Company, also of that city, with which 
he was for many years identified, a very tasteful and pretty testimonial. 
It is described as an ebony inkstand of large size, silver mounted, and 
bearing his monogram on the covers of the ink bottles. On a shield in 
the centre of the stand is engraved the following: ‘' To C. P. Farnfield, 
from the officers and employees of the Union Insurance Company, Novem- 
ber 28, 1885.” Accompanying the gift is a handsomely engrossed letter 
signed by the officers and employees. 


—Civil service rule has governed the choice of new officers for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and at the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of trustees of that company, held last Wednesday, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Robert A. Granniss, vice-president, in place 
of George H. Andrews, deceased ; Isaac F. Lloyd, second vice-president ; 
William J. Easton, secretary ; John A. Fonda, assistant treasurer; Wil- 
liam P. Sands, cashier; A. N. Waterhouse, auditor. Mr. Granniss, the 
new vice-president, has been in the life insurance business for twenty-two 
years, and with the Mutual for eight years. Mr. Lloyd, the second vice- 
president, has served the Mutual faithfully for twenty years. 


—There is a noticeable improvement in the quality of the literature 
sent out of late by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of this city. It 
conforms to modern ideas, possesses novelty and is of a character to 
interest the reader, rather than to deter him by along and distressing 
array of figures. Some specimens we have seen recently addressed to 
juveniles are neatly illustrated, winding up with the wholesome advice to 
secure a policy in the Mutual Life, It is a well-known fact that what is 
termed juvenile literature finds most of its readers among adults, and a 
life insurance pill is readily absorbed when coated with a story for young 
people. Of course, the company sends out its usual supply of convinc- 
ing arguments for the use of agents, but the light literature is the most 
taking with general readers. 


—Fifty-three cities and towns in Minnesota have made claim to the fire 
insurance fund, under the law passed by the legislature at its last session 
giving to each place having an organized fire department, one-half of the 
amount of taxes paid by insurance companies in that place, the amount 
to be devoted to the improvement of its fire department. In most of the 
States where the companies are taxed for the benefit of the fire depart- 
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ments, the money collected goes to firemen’s relief funds, and not to the 
support of fire departments. The Minnesota law is only another method 
of collecting taxes from propertyowners for the maintenance of fire de. 
partments, when such departments should be supported by general 
taxation. Of course, the insurance companies make an extra charge for 
insurance sufficient to cover all taxes imposed upon them. 


—Kirk Munroe, editor of The Weekly Statement, published by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is a literary writer whose efforts have 
received recognition from the publishers, Harper & Brothers. He is the 
author of ‘‘ Wakulla: A Story of Adventure in Florida,” published by 
the Harpers for 1886, and which has been running as a serial in Harper's 
Young People. These publishers have in hand another work of Mr, 
Munroe’s that will be issued later. Mr. Munroe has spent considerable 
time in Florida, and the title of his juvenile production, Wakulla, is 
taken from the scene of the story, a settkement about fourteen miles up 
the St. Mark’s River. The word is of Seminole origin, denoting, like a 
fabulous volcano from which it is derived, mystery ; and we presume the 
author has adopted the term to give charm to his story of adventures, 
Mr. Munroe will leave New York in January to make a trip to the land 
of flowers where he has laid the plot of his novel. 


—John R. Hegeman, the vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, is said to be the hardest working life insurance officer in 
the business. Mr. Hegeman can be found at his desk promptly at nine 
o’clock mornings, and it is a usual thing for him to stay at his office until 
six and seven o’clock in the evening. He is an energetic worker, is 
always busy and is a man who puts deliberated theory into practice in 
short order, carrying out all that he designs without waiting for a more 
convenient day in the future, as many other thinking men are accustomed 
todo. There are many salaried men who complain of being compelled 
to work from sunrise to sundown, but Mr. Hegeman, who ranks on the 
salaried list, is a self-imposed laborer for nine and ten hours each day; 
and such is the constitution of the man that he is always alive to any 
matter brought to his attention that may interest the progress of his com- 
pany. There is no clerk in the office of the Metropolitan who is a more 
conscientious and laborious pusher than the vice-president. 


—The Mutual Fire of New York is a veritable free lance in fire in- 
surance, and the indications are that the company will come to grief 
some fine day. Regarding this company, The Cincinnati Price Current 
says: ‘‘ The Mutual Fire of New York writes freely here, without having 
an agency here, and no one complains, It is an accommodation to many 
of our people who have risks that are not particularly sought by our local 
companies.” The Chronicle, in a friendly way, tenders to Secretary 
Armstrong some wholesome advice as to a particular risk in Jersey City, 
in the following paragraph: ‘* That is a nice line the Mutual Fire is carry- 
ing on F. O. Matthiessen and Wiechers’ sugar refinery in Jersey City— 
$140,000! The old A&tna is content with $20,500, the Hartford with 
$10,000, the Insurance Company of North America with $12,500, the 
Liverpool and London and Globe with $25,000, the Phenix of Brooklyn 
with $27,500, the Royal with $20,000, the bold German-American with 
$32,500. And yet the managers of these companies are generally sup- 
posed to know something about underwriting. If the refinery should 
burn to the ground to-day, what would become of the Mutual Fire?” 


—The Mutual Protection Association of the Patrons of Husbandry of 
Indiana, has met with grief by the arrest of its president and secretary at 
the instance of the Ohio Insurance Superintendent for doing an illicit 
business in that State. A Cincinnati paper asserts that when spoken to 
in regard to this company, he said it ‘‘ was doing an underground busi- 
ness, and had been more trouble to him than all other companies in the 
country doing business in Ohio.” He said further that there is a National 
Benefit Association of Indianapolis doing business in this State without 
authority, and that it is equally as great a swindle, and as soon as he can 
catch any of its officers in Ohio, they will share the same fate as those 
who were placed under arrest to-day. He says that the United States 
Mutual Accident Insurance Company of New York city is operating in 
the State without license or authority, and through a system of agents 
selected from leading hotel clerks in Ohio, who are liable to arrest and 
penalty, and that he intends to break this up if he has to get out service 
against each hotel clerk working in this way. The difficulty with about 
all this class of companies is that they do not pay risks when they have 
them, hence the charge which has been made in this instance, that they 
are using the mails to defraud persons of their just dues. 
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FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE 


WORKS, 


PuBLisHED AND For Sacre at THE Spectator OFFIces. 


The Principles and Practice of Fire Underwriting, 
Systematically Arranged. 


This is the Standard Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. The Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised by the author, has just been issued. By Jos. M. Rocers, LL.B. $2. 


The Fire Insurance Pocket Index. 

Issued annually, exhibiting Accurate Statistics of the Condition and Business of the 
Principal American and Foreign Fire Insurance Companies, for five consecutive years. 
Compiled from Sworn Returns. Single copies, 25 cents; 50 copies, $6.00; 100 copies, 
$10.00; 500 copies, $45.00; 1000 copies, $60.00; 5000 copies, $250.00, Advertisements 
on cover, $3.00 per page. On orders of 500 or rooo, one page of advertisement on cover 
without charge ; on orders of 2000 or more, three pages of advertisement on cover with- 
out charge. 


The Improved Expiration Register. 

An entirely new, original, and most convenient method of giving insurance expira- 
tions, thereby saving a vast amount of time and unnecessary labor. Every company, 
every agent, every broker, should have this valuable system of expiration registry. 
Send for sample sheet. The books are made in three sizes, as follows: No. 1. Sixty 
double pages, marbled edges, cloth sides, leather back and corners, $3.00. No. 2. 
Ninety-five double pages, marbled edges, cloth sides, leather back and corners, $5.00. 
No. 3. One hundred and sixty-seven double pages, marbled edges, cloth sides, leather 
back and corners, $7.00. Larger sizes and other binding, with lettering, etc., to order. 
By Peyton Roserts. 


The American Classification of Fire Risks. 


Adopted as the Standard System by underwriters. This system of classifica- 
tion is the most simple, effective and convenient of any yet presented, less cum- 
bersome, less complicated, and more economical than any other plan. Quarto form, 
printed in large type, on best quality of paper, and substantially : ound in cloth, with 
Russia back and corners ; good for ten years’ classification. Price per copy, $7.00. By 
Messrs. BARTON AND ARNOLD, of Providence. R. I. 


Spontaneous Combustion. 
Report of a Special Committee on Spontaneous Combustion to the National Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers, made at the Annual Convention, held at Washington, September 
Q, 10, 11, 12, 1879. CHARLES T. Hottoway, Fire Inspector of Baltimore, Chairman of 
Committee. Pamphlet, price 25 cents. 


The Spectator Standard Surveys. 
A new and improved form of Blanks for Surveys and Diagrams of all risks (other than 
stores and dwelling-houses. Th-v are printed upon a single half-sheet of foolscap. $1 
per dozen ; $4 per 1co; $20 per 1000. 


Ready Reckoner for Earned and Unearned Premiums. 
A Series of Tables designed for the Speedy Calculation of the sums earned and un- 
earned on policies of insurance, together with a new Day Enumerator, for the use of 
Accountants; also a Valuable Table, for showing at a glance, without computing the 
time, the percentage of unearned premiums at short rates. By WiLtiaAM ELLsworTH, 
Jr., of the Continental Fire Insurance Company. Price, $s. 


Builders’ Estimates. 
A blank necessary to the correct adjustment of losses on buildings. Three kinds: 
Brick, Frame and Partial Losses. $1 per dozen ; $5 per 100; $25 per 1000. 


Proofs of Loss. 
A new and improved form, handsomely printed with ornamental title. Price, $1 per 
dozen ; $5 per 100; $25 per rooo, 


Ducat’s Practice of Fire Underwriting. 
$r.50. 


The Insurance Cyclopzedia. 

A dictionary of terms used in connection with the theory and practice of insurance in 
all its branches ; a b‘ographica! summary of the lives of the men who have contributed 
to the hterature of insurance. A bibliographical repertory of all works written on the 
subject of insurance; an historical treasury of events and occurrences connected with 
the origin and progress of insurance ; also containing an account of the rise and progress 
of insurance in Europe and America. By Cornetius WatrorpD, F.I.A., F.S.S. Issued 
im parts. Prices, $« per part ; $9 per volume, 


Any of the above works sent Post-Paid on receipt of Price. Address, 





Kaplan’s Field Book for Special Agents. 

Size, 8% x 4 inches, and can be carrie@in the breast pocket without inconvenience, 
Bound in Russia, 140 pages, gilt edges, and neatly printed on fine paper. Ruled to 
record, in a compact form, the following information: Agency records of visits, general 
and statistical information, regarding each town visited, record of losses adjusted and 
paid, travel record, showing number of miles traveled each day, memoranda, index to 
agency records, Sample sheet sent on application. Price, $2 per copy. 


The Insurance Year Book 


Is published annually. Contains comparative statistics of all the principal fire, life 
and marine insurance companies for six years,a summary of the statutory require- 
ments of the several States, the fire departments of United States and Canadas, list of 
insurance agents, and much other valuable information. Price, $2. 


The Policy of Marine Insurance, 
Popularly explained. By CHartes McArtuuR. Price, $1.75. 
An Analysis of Marine (English) Insurance Companies 
Accounts. 


Showing their profits and losses, liabilities and assets, together with tables illustrating 
the combined experience of twelve compauies. By Morrice A. Back, actuary and 
accountant. Price, $1.50. 


The Average Clause. 


A most valuable work on the adjustment of fire losses. By RtcHarp Arkins, adjuster 
of the Sun Fire Office. Crown 8vo. 108 pages. $2.50. 


General Insurance Statutes of the United States. 


Containing alli the laws of all the States on the subject of Insurance. An invaluable 
volume of 930 pages, with supplement. Law sheep, $15. 


New York Insurance Laws. 
Latest edition, $2. 


Salvage. 


A posth compilation of sketches and essays on fire insurance. By ALrrep J. 
Waters, State Agent and Adjuster, who died August 25, 1881. $2 per copy. 


Phillips on the Law of Insurance. 


Fifth edition. Revised and brought down to the present date. By WILLARD Puir- 
Lips. 2volumes, Law sheep, $13. 


A Treatise on the Law of Fire Insurance. 
By Henry FLanpers. 1 vol.,8vo. 620 pp. $7.50. 
Parson’s Marine Insurance and General Average. 
2 vols.,8vo. Law sheep, $12. 
Ellis’s Law of Fire and Life Insurance. 
$2.50. 
Fire Loss Apportionment. 
By Wiittam Henry Hore, London, Royal 8vo. Cloth. $3 





The New York Fire Insurance Reports 
The official edition. Price, $2. 


Littleton & Blatchley’s Digest of the Law of Fire Insur- 
ance, 


From the earliest period to the present tine. By Ciark, Bates & Cements, The 
second volume, now ready, was prepared by Georce A. CLements, Esq., of the New 
York Bar. It contains nearly two thousand sections (referring to 1200 cases) on points 
decided since the last edition (1873) of the first volume was published, and brings the 
decisions down to 1882. Volume Two of this Insurance Digest (just ready), bringing 
the decisions down to 1882, is an octavo volume of nearly 400 pages, and will be sent to 
any part of the country, charges prepaid, upon receipt of $4.50. The two volumes, 
covering nearly 1300 pages, will be sent, charges prepaid, upon receipt of $8.50. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


No. 185 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


No. 16 Dey Street, New York. 





